INTRODUCTION
learned in wild-flowers, to tell him the names of all she knew, and used some of them in the second stanza —
"Jill o'er the ground is purple blue, Blue is the quaker-maid."
One item in the catalogue, baby blue-eye, brought from him a shout of laughter, and the suggestion that it ought to be incorporated in the line
" Baby blue is the baby blue-eye."
In the long run, and after all analysis, it is Moody's broad humanity that stands out as the most lovable trait of the man and the imperishable quality in the poet. He accepted human nature, and glorified it. He pitied its fallibility and admired its aspiration; and he identified himself with it, frankly recognizing in his own character the two conflicting elements. From one of his most serious letters, to a friend who does not wish it to be published entire, the following passage may be taken as a touching illustration: —
"Thanks for your word of cheer. It found me in a state of dejection compounded of grippe and unfaithfulness, and lifted me to the heights again— the only climate that suits my lungs these days, though the valleys with their lights and business are tempting when night sets in, and too often betray me downward. ... I needed the good word you sent me more than a little, and am in your debt a trifle deeper than before — if a matter of a few thousands is worth counting in my hopeless insolvency. If my work, stumbling and
xxvi95. When he was writing "Gloucester Moors," at East Gloucester, in the spring of 1900, he asked a lady at the hotel,
